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"about the superior chances afforded in the United States to men of letters who
"aspired to a political or a diplomatic career."

Was Mackay very possibly piqued by Hawthorne's marked preference for Jerrold?
One is glad, nevertheless, to have the report of Hawthorne's comments on Thoreau.

327.  Thomas Faed  (1826-1900) was a popular painter whose reputation was first
established by "The Mitherless Bairn," exhibited in 1855. His characteristic subjects
were "pathetic or sentimental incidents in humble Scottish life"  (D.N.B.).

328.  John Elliotson (1791-1868) resigned a professorship of medicine in the Uni-
versity of London in 1838 to practise mesmerism. He was the author of Numerous
Cases of Surgical Operations Without Pain in the Mesmeric State" (London, 1843).

329.  Hawthorne, according to his son, had a "great liking" for some of Reade's
books, and read Griffith Gaunt "with much interest when it was appearing serially in
the Atlantic Monthly" (Hawthorne and His Wife, II, 118). The statement of Haw-
thorne's interest in Reade is doubtless true; but he could not have read Griffith Gaunt,
published after his death (Atlantic, Dec. i86s-Nov. 1866). In October, 1857, he had
read aloud to his family Reade's It Is Never Too Late To Mend  (letter by Ada
Shepard in the possession of Mr. Frederick Badger).

330.   Miss  Glyn's  exhaustion is quite  understandable,  for the play was Antony
and Cleopatra: "Miss Glyn . . . makes again of Cleopatra what she used to be, a
glory of the East"   (the London Examiner, April 12, 1856).

331.  David Salomons, who was the first Jew to be elected to the office of Lord
Mayor of London (see the London Times, October I, 1855, and the London Guardian,
October 3, 1855). The Lord Mayor was elected for one year, the term of office begin-
ning on November 9.

332.  George Robert Gleig (1796-1888), chaplain-general of the forces (1844-75).

333.  The "miraculous Jewess" became the physical prototype of Miriam in The
Marble Faun. Compare the following description of Miriam:

"She was very youthful, and had what was usually thought to be a Jewish aspect;
"a complexion in which there was no roseate bloom, yet neither was it pale; dark
"eyes, into which you might look as deeply as your glance would go, and still be
"conscious of a depth that you had not sounded, though it lay open to the day.
"She had black, abundant hair, with none of the vulgar glossiness of other women's
"sable locks; if she were really of Jewish blood, then this was Jewish hair, and a dark
"glory such as crowns no Christian maiden's head. Gazing at this portrait [Miriam's
"portrait, painted by herself], you saw what Rachel might have been, when Jacob
"deemed her worth the wooing seven years, and seven more; or perchance she might
"ripen to be what Judith was, when she vanquished Holof ernes with her beauty, and
"slew him for too much adoring it [p. 65]."

Less completely, the Lord Mayor's brother, whose description follows in the text,
suggested the physical appearance of Miriam's "model:" "dark, bushy-bearded"
(p. 34) ; "a dusky wilderness of mustache and beard" (p. 45).

334.  For Hall's account of his helpfulness on this occasion, see his Retrospect of a
Long Life, London, 1883, II, 202, footnote.

335.  For a newspaper report of Hawthorne's speech, see Randall Stewart, "Haw-
thorne's Speeches at Civic Banquets," American Literature, VII   (January,  1936),
pp. 417-8.

336.  The foregoing account of the Lord Mayor's dinner appears in an expanded
form in Our Old Home, pp. 386-403.

337.  Hawthorne wrote to Longfellow, April 12,  1856:

"In London, a few evenings ago, I happened to be at Evans's Supper Rooms (a
"rather rowdyish place, I am afraid, to which I was introduced by Mr. Albert Smith)
"and the proprietor introduced himself to me and expressed a high sense of the honor
"which my presence did him. He further said that it had been the 'dream and
"romance of his life/ to see Emerson, Charming, Longfellow, and, he was kind